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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philadelphia^  Nov.  ith^  1852. 


Prof.  J.  M.  Allen. 

Dear  Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Students  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  John  Sharp,  Chairman,  and  Peter  R.  Wagonseller,  Se- 
cretary,  the  undersigned  were  constituted  a  Committee  to  solicit  for  publication 
a  copy  of  your  interesting  and  instructive  Introductory  Lecture. 


Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Bartow  Darrach,  New  York. 
C.  E.  McDougall,  Alabama. 
John  L.  Atlee,  Tennessee. 

C.  H.  Barker,  New  Brunswick. 
S.  Chandler,  Delaware. 

C.  A.  Crow,  Alabama. 

E.  S.  Durgin,  Massachusetts. 

J.  P.  Hall,  Ohio. 

S.  O.  Haempffer,  Maryland. 
Lewis  Gibbs,  Pennsylvania. 

J.  S.  Pfouts,  Pennsylvania. 

T.  T.  Price,  New  Jersey. 

John  T.  Binkley,  Tennessee. 
Henry  C.  Berrie,  Georgia. 
Wm.  C.  Warren,  Mississippi. 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  9th,  1852. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  note  of  the  4th  was  duly  received.  I  am  hapjiy  to  comply  with  your 
request,  made  in  behalf  of  the  Class  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
College.  Accept,  Gentlemen,  my  thanks  for  this  testimonial  of  respect,  and 
believe  me. 

Your  sincere  friend. 


To  Messrs.  Bartow  Darrach, 
C.  E.  McDougall, 
John  Tj.  Atlee, 

C.  H.  Barker,  &c. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  commencement  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  Medical  College 
marks  an  important  and  interesting  epoch  in  the  lives  of  both  the 
learner  and  the  teacher.  To  the  former  it  is  an  introduction  to 
Bn  association  the  results  of  which  are  destined  to  exert  a  deep 
and  pervading  influence  on  the  whole  of  his  future  conduct  and 
success,  as  well  as  on  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  those  who 
shall  seek  in  his  professional  skill  relief  from  disease  and  physical 
suffering.  To  the  latter  it  is  an  occasion  of  profound  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  responsibility  of  his  position.  The  effect  of  his 
labors  is  destined  to  reach  far  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his 
auditors.  In  their  minds  his  instructions  are  to  be  sown  as  seed 
which  in  due  time  shall  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  that  shall  carry 
healing  to  the  wounded,  health  to  the  sick,  and  comfort  to  the  dying. 
It  is  a  mission  of  love,  of  philanthropy,  and  of  mercy,  in  which  the 
learner  and  the  teacher  are  enlisted,  and  in  which  they  have  the 
same  great  object  to  accomplish.  Suffering  humanity  claims  alike 
from  both  untiring  devotion  and  faithfulness  to  her  cause. 

Most  of  you,  gentlemen,  have  for  a  season  abandoned  the  com¬ 
forts  and  pleasures  of  happy  homes,  have  bid  adieu  for  a  time  to 
those  whom  you  love  and  by  whom  you  are  loved  to  visit  this  hall 
of  medical  science  in  the  discharge  of  a  great  and  responsible  duty. 
Need  I  say  that  the  errand  on  which  you  have  come  is  eminently 
worthy  of  all  the  toil  and  sacrifice  that  it  may  cost  you  ?  The  ob¬ 
ject  you  hope  to  attain  is  commensurate  with  the  highest  aspira¬ 
tions,  the  purest  and  noblest  feelings  of  the  human  mind.  For  what 
higher  duty  can  engage  your  attention,  or  occupy  the  short  time 
allotted  to  you  on  earth,  than  doing  good  to  your  fellow-men  ? 
To  what  nobler  end  can  you  devote  the  youthful  energies  of 
your  minds  than  to  qualify  yourselves  to  minister  to  him  when 
crippled  and  bowed  down  by  the  heavy  weight  of  suffering  and 
disease ;  to  inspire  him  with  hope  while  yet  a  chance  of  recovery 
remains,  or,  when  this  fails,  to  smooth  his  path  as  he  approaches 
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the  end  of  his  earthly  career.  What  greater  triumph  can  you 
desire  than  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of  gaining  a  victory  over 
the  most  terrible  foe  that  man  has  to  encounter  in  his  earthly  pil¬ 
grimage  ? 

What  though  rough  and  obscure  be  the  path  that  shall  lead  to 
the  scenes  of  your  most  brilliant  achievements  ?  What  though  the 
greenest  laurels  that  shall  deck  your  brows  be  won  in  the  lowly 
cottage  or  poverty-stricken  hovel?  What  though  the  plaudits  of 
an  admiring  world  shall  not  respond  to  your  glorious  deeds,  nor 
poets  sing  the  praises  of  your  heaven-inspired  acts  ? — Yet  there 
will  be  a  response  from  the  depths  of  your  own  bosoms  which  will 
speak  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  misinterpreted,  telling  you  that 
you  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the  lofty  purposes  for  which 
you  were  created,  that  you  have  been  efficient  agents  in  lessening 
the  woes  and  sorrows  with  which  the  existence  of  humanity  seems 
to  be  inseparably  connected,  and  that  you  have  thereby  merited 
the  approbation  of  Him  who  while  on  earth  sought  not  the  favors 
and  honors  of  kingly  power,  nor  the  adulations  of  the  multitude, 
but  chose  rather  to  go  about  doing  good  to  the  deaf,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind. 

In  the  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  that  will  devolve  upon 
you  during  the  ensuing  course  of  lectures,  the  end  and  object  of 
your  labors  will  ever  be  present  to  your  minds  to  inspire  you  with 
cheering  hopes  and  bright  anticipations  of  future  usefulness.  Your 
polar  star  will  shine  brightly  among  those  of  the  first  magnitude 
that  serve  as  a  beacon  to  incite  and  direct  human  motive  and  effort. 
With  it  constantly  in  view,  no  temporary  obstacle  or  difficulty  can 
interpose  to  arrest  or  impede  your  onward  and  upward  progress ; 
no  temptation,  however  fascinating,  can  allure  you  from  the  path  of 
duty. 

There  is  no  pursuit  in  life  that  opens  a  wider  field  for  the  full 
exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  than  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine ;  none  that  offers  greater  inducements  to  him 
whose  highest  aim  is  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  none  that  abounds  more  in  objects 
calculated  to  prompt  to  high  intellectual  effort,  to  excite  and  nour¬ 
ish  the  purest  and  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  to  elevate  and  give  to 
man  his  true  position  in  the  scale  of  created  beings. 
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With  a  clear  conception  and  just  appreciation  of  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  attained  during  that  portion  of  your  preparatory  course 
of  study  appropriated  to  attendance  on  lectures  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  advantages  and  facilities  afforded  you  in  a  Medical  College, 
and  with  a  hearty  co-operation  on  your  part  with  your  teachers, 
you  cannot  fail  fully  to  realise  your  highest  anticipations. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  student  will  be  able  during  his  pupil¬ 
age  to  learn  every  thing  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  medical 
science,  widened  and  extended  as  its  area  has  been  by  the  labors 
and  investigations  of  a  host  of  great  minds  during  a  period  of 
many  ages.  But  it  is  expected  that  his  acquirements  will  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  time  spent  and  advantages  enjoyed  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  ;  nor  can  such  an  expectation  be  regarded  as  unrea¬ 
sonable.  No  conscientious,  honorable  and  high-minded  student 
would,  I  am  sure,  if  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  study  found  deficient 
in  his  medical  qualifications,  plead  indolence  or  negligence  as  an 
excuse,  or  that  mere  temporary  pleasure  or  amusement  had  been 
preferred  by  him  to  assiduous  application  to  his  studies.  The  casual 
suggestion  of  such  a  plea  to  his  mind  would  be  instantly  spurned 
by  the  intuitive  promptings  of  his  own  better  judgment.  Nor 
would  he  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  enrolled  among  the  members  of  a 
profession  whose  portals  were  thrown  wide  open  to  admit  every 
idle,  illiterate  and  incompetent  applicant.  His  honorable  feelings 
would  loath  such  an  alliance,  and  his  sense  of  justice  would  recoil 
at  the  idea  of  being  accessory  to  such  an  attempt  to  practice  de¬ 
ception  on  a  confiding  community.  He  would  rather  labor  and  toil 
until  he  had  made  such  attainments  that  he  could  court  and  de¬ 
mand  a  scrutiny  which  would  render  his  success  a  just  and  honor¬ 
able  triumph,  and  that  when  admitted  to  its  membership  he  could 
feel  that  he  was  not  there  to  be  the  humble  recipient  of  its  protec¬ 
tion,  but  to  be  himself  a  proud  protector  of  its  honor  and  fair  fame. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  medical  profession  is  no  trivial  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  life  of  a  young  man.  There  is  not  one  present,  I 
presume,  who,  after  the  most  diligent  and  unwearied  attention  to 
his  studies  during  the  term  of  his  pupilage,  and  after  receiving  the 
strongest  testimony  in  the  power  of  his  instructors  to  give  of  his 
merits  and  ability  to  practice  medicine,  will  not  regard  his  new 
position  with  a  painful  apprehension  of  the  results.  As  he  deliber- 
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ately  considers  the  claims  which  the  sick  and  dying  have  to  ail  the 
assistance  that  the  stores  of  knowledge  and  volumes  of  recorded 
experience  which  have  for  centuries  been  accumulating  in  the  de¬ 
positories  of  medical  science  can  bestow,  and  reflects  that  he  is  the 
legitimately  appointed  agent  to  meet  those  claims,  he  will  not  fail 
to  perceive  devolving  on  him  in  his  future  career  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility. 

Medical  science  is  not  the  property  of  the  physician ;  he  acqjuires 
and  holds  it  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  afflicted  with  disease. 
The  great  and  the  good  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  adding 
to  its  stores,  bequeathed  the  products  of  their  labors  to  the  sick  to 
be  dispensed  to  them  by  such  as  shall  be  especially  qualified  for 
that  purpose.  Thus  every  individual  who  obtains  the  right  to 
practice  medicine  is  pledged  as  an  honest  and  upright  man  to  give 
to  those  who  shall  confide  in  his  skill  the  full  benefit  of  medical 
science  as  it  now  exists.  To  withhold  from  them  any  part  o>f 
such  benefit  through  ignorance  or  incapacity  is  to  betray  their  conr 
fidence,  and  risk  making  them  the  hopeless  victims  of  disease,  cwr 
prematurely  delivering  them  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

While  prosecuting  your  studies  in  this  Institution,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  teach  you  Anatomy ;  a  department  which,  it  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say,  holds  a  high  rank  in  medical  science.  It  is  not 
merely  the  co-equal  of  the  other  branches,  but  they  for  the  most 
part  are  founded  upon,  and  derive  from  it  their  very  sustenance. 
Without  it  Physiology  would  be  deprived  of  all  its  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance.  Practice  would  wear  the  grim  and  haggard  visage  of 
stupid  quackery  with  Materia  Medica  for  its  miserable  handmaid. 
Surgery  would  be  butchery  dignified,  because  man  instead  of  beasts 
would  be  its  victims.  And  Midwifery  would  make  any  decent 
man  ashamed  of  it  as  a  calling.  A  due  portion  of  your  time  and 
attention,  therefore,  will  be  earnestly  solicited  to  the  study  of  this 
branch. 

I  may  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  Anatomy 
independently  of  its  connection  with  medicine,  viewing  it  simply 
as  a  branch  of  natural  science, — as  a  subject  capable  of  affording 
much  useful  information  to  the  general  stock  of  one’s  knowledge. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  the  knowledge  we  may 
acquire  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  kind  of  business  in  which 


we  are  engaged,  that  it  cannot  be  of  essential  use  in  some  other 
way.  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  the  application  of  a 
technical  term  to  designate  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge  im¬ 
plies,  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  that  it  can  be  of  no  use 
unless  employed  directly  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  specified  ob¬ 
ject?  Are  we  not  too  much  inclined  to  judge  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  knowledge  without  duly  considering  its  relation  to 
the  mind,  its  power  of  modifying  and  controlling  our  mental  ac¬ 
tions,  its  influence  in  developing  and  forming  our  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  habits,  its  efficiency  in  moulding  and  establishing  the  en¬ 
tirety  of  our  individual  character. 

For  instance,  you  are  students,  which  means  that  your  occu¬ 
pation  is  to  learn,  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  gather  into'  the  store 
house  of  your  minds  facts  and  principles,  and  to  incorporate  them 
with  your  mental  faculties,  so  that  they  shall  become  inseparably 
connected  with  their  activity.  But  you  are  medical  students; 
which  of  course  implies  that  you  are  in  pursuit  of  a  certain  kind 
of  knowledge,  that  your  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  a  particular 
field  or  department  in  the  world  of  facts  and  laws,  and  that  your 
intention  is  to  use  the  knowledge  you  obtain  in  effecting  a  given 
purpose,  by  performing  certain  duties  that  shall  be  assigned  to  you 
as  members  of  the  community.  Nevertheless  you  are  students ; 
and  your  minds  are  not  so  many  ships  brought  here  merely  to  re¬ 
ceive  cargoes  of  ideas  to  be  transported  to  various  parts  and  distri¬ 
buted  in  exchange  for  money.  No !  your  minds  are  active,  living, 
immortal  principles.  They  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
truths ;  for  carrying  away  those  truths,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bar¬ 
tering  them  for  lucre,  but  to  use  them  for  a  noble  end.  They  are 
here  not  only  to  receive  truths  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but  to  be 
acted  upon  themselves  by  those  truths. 

Mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  be  the  passive  recipient  of 
truth.  Although  its  elementary  and  inherent  organization  may 
remain  unaltered,  its  activity  must  undergo  a  change,  its  manifes¬ 
tations  must  in  some  manner  be  modified.  You  cannot  return  if 
you  live  till  next  spring  to  your  homes  as  you  left  them.  You  may 
find  them  unchanged  during  your  absence,  but  not  so  will  it  be  with 
you.  New  springs  of  thought,  of  reflection,  and  contemplation,  will 
have  sprung  up  where  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  barrenness 
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of  vacuity.  The  sphere  of  your  mental  activity  will  have  been 
greatly  enlarged.  It  will  then  embrace  topics  and  truths  that 
before  you  came  here  were  wholly  unknown.  It  will  not  only  have 
been  expanded  in  its  operations,  but  it  will  have  received  new  di¬ 
rections.  The  light  of  new  truths  and  new  principles  will  have 
infused  into  it  new  energy.  All  its  movements  will  be  characterised 
by  increased  vigor  and  additional  experience.  Your  reasoning 
faculties  having  acquired  a  broader  basis  will  be  permitted  to  range 
through  a  portion  of  creation  from  which  they  were  before  excluded, 
a  portion  abounding  in  facts  and  principles,  and  supplying  a  rich 
profusion  of  varied  material  for  their  exercise.  You  will  then  occu¬ 
py  a  new  position  in  the  intellectual  world,— the  world  of  thought. 
You  will  stand  on  a  higher  eminence  from  which  you  can  survey 
a  far  wider  and  more  extended  region.  The  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  to  the  mind’s  eye  what  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  is  to  the 
natural  eve.  As  in  the  latter  case  the  area  of  vision  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  height  reached,  so  in  the-  former  will  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  mind’s  survey  be  augmented  just  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired. 

The  student  of  nature  seeks  the  enduring  riches  of  mind.  He 
adorns  and  beautifies  the  inner  man  by  developing  within  it  new 
power;  by  inlaying  it  not  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  but  with 
great  truths  whose  lustre  and  brilliance  will  increase  in  splendor 
when  all  that  is  earthly  has  fallen  into  decay.  He  sees  not  in  the 
dark  and  silent  grave  tlie  extinction  of  his  title  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  accumulated  emoluments  of  the  labors  of  his  life.  Although  he 
bequeaths  to  those  whom  he  leaves  behind  a  rich  legacy  in  the  re¬ 
corded  results  of  his  extended  observations  and  great  experience, 
yet  he  parts  not  with  a  jot  or  tittle  of  his  possessions. 

How  beautiful  the  character  of  that  mind  which  yields  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  dictates,  and  which  responds  with  alacrity  to  the 
gentle  promptings  of  the  divinity  that  moves  within.  How  godlike 
those  aspirations,  those  earnest  longings  of  the  finite  mind  for  a 
closer  communion  with  the  great  truths  and  principles  that  have 
been  impressed  upon  matter  in  all  its  multiplied  forms  by  an  infinite 
mind.  How  childlike  and  yet  how  manlike  to  desire  and  seek  with 
eagerness  the  teachings  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  as  re¬ 
vealed  upon  every  page  of  his  handiwork. 
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The  study  of  Batare  is  fraught  with  peculiar  interest,  as  it  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  for  enriching  the  mind  from  that  great  store 
house  of  truths  which  seem  to  have  emanated  directly  from  the 
Great  First  Cause.”  As  the  mind  observes  and  contemplates 
these  virgin  truths,  it  is  instinctively  drawn  out  towards  their 
Author.  Nor  does  the  interference  of  any  human  agency  pres*ent 
an  antagonistical  power  or  influence  to  confuse  or  bewilder  its 
thoughts  and  lead  it  into  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  perplexities. — 
Who  can  gaze  upon  the  mighty  ocean,  or  survey  the  boundless 
primeval  forest  dotted  with  lakes  and  mountains,  and  furrowed  with 
valleys  and  rivers,  or  study  the  intricate  and  complex  mechanism 
of  the  human  body,  and  then  seek  evidence  of  their  author  in  the 
archives  of  some  antique  people  ?  Should  not  the  physician  esteem 
it  a  great  privilege  that  he  is  permitted  1o  select  and  pursue  for  a 
livelihood  an  avocation  that  conducts  the  mind  through  those  de- 
partments  of  Nature  most  prolific  in  grand  and  magnificent  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  designs  of  the  Author  and  ’Ruler  of  the  Universe  ? 

No  external  circumstances  can  in  this  life  determine  the  value 
of  knowledge  when  viewed  in  regard  to  a  future  existence.  To 
seek  knowledge,  to  educate  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  view  of  that 
existence,  is  worthy  of  the  soul  that  feels  its  immortal  destiny. 

Who  would  envy  the  man  who,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
or  from  the  controlling  impulses  of  his  own  mental  organization,  is 
doomed  to  measure  all  his  enjoyments  by  the  estimated  value  of 
dollars  and  cents ;  who  during  all  his  waking  hours  is  wrapt  up  in 
mere  temporary  aflfairs ;  whose  success  in  life  is  judged  of  by  the 
fullness  of  his  coffers,  and  whose  glory  in  death  consists  in  a  silver 
mounted  coffin  for  the  reception  of  his  mortal  remains,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  monument  to  point  out  to  the  passer  by  the  spot  where  reposes 
the  dust  of  one  who  reluctantly  vacated  the  sumptuous  halls  of  a 
costly  palace,  to  become  the  occupant  of  the  lowly  and  narrow 
house  appointed  for  the  dead.  The  treasures  which  it  had  called 
forth  every  effort  and  strained  every  power  of  his  mind  to  accumu¬ 
late,  constituted  his  wealth  only  while  he  continued  a  resident  in 
this  world.  He  could  not  take  along  with  him  to  the  borne  whence 
no  traveller  returns  any  part  of  what  had  been  the  object  of  a  life’s 
anxious  toil  and  solicitude.  His  soul  takes  its  departure  from  the 
scenes  of  its  earthly  career  clothed  in  the  rags  of  abject  poverty; 
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stinted  and  dwarfish  in  its  developments ;  fitted  only  for  some  dark 
and  obscure  corner  in  the  world  that  is  to  be  its  future  abode.  All 
his  notions  of  the  world  that  he  has  left  behind  him  will  be  limited 
to  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  his  thoughts  moved  while  in  it.  As 
he  had  lived  dependent  for  enjoyment  upon  the  excitement  which 
the  external  objects  immediately  surrounding  him  afforded,  so  he  is 
bereft  of  all  sources  of  intellectual  happiness  when  entirely  and  for¬ 
ever  separated  from  those  objects. 

Such  need  not  be  the  fate  of  any  one  who  aspires  and  attains  to 
the  honorable  and  elevated  position  of  a  physician.  Such  can  not 
be  the  destiny  of  any  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  be  just  to 
yourselves.  Your  situation  in  this  life  may  be  all  that  a  truly  great 
and  good  mind  could  desire,  and  your  future  existence  may  be  a 
happy  sequel  to  your  present  life,  retaining  all  that  is  congenial  to 
the  feelings  and  wants  of  a  free  and  disembodied  spirit,  and  devoid 
of  every  thing  that  tends  to  mar  the  happiness  of  an  incarnate  mind. 
Intelligence  and  learning  are  to  be  the  very  implements  required 
for  the  performance  of  the  more  importacit  duties  of  your  calling. 
The  highest  culture  of  your  intellectual  faculties  is  not  only  not  in¬ 
compatible  with,  but  exceedingly  desirable,  if  not  essential,  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  your  professional  duties. 

The  relations  which  exist  among  different  members  of  society 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  marked  or  considerable  improvement 
in  the  mental  character  of  one  will  almost  necessarily  be  felt  by 
others.  The  active  nature  of  mind  is  incompatible'with  a  state  of 
hybernation.  It  instinctively  seeks  association  with  other  minds 
with  which  intercommunication  may  be  established  and  kept  up. 
Like  the  air,  it  is  diffusive  in  its  tendencies;  and  although  constant¬ 
ly  irradiating  its  influence,  yet,  like  the  sun,  it  never  sustains  any 
loss  or  diminution  in  its  resources.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  full  benefit  which  a  community  may  derive  from  an  individual 
whose  mind  has  been  thoroughly  educated  and  stored  with  a  fund 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  whose  duties  bring  him  in  daily  contact 
with  its  members  of  all  ages  and  circumstances  in  life.  It  is  not 
merely  the  intelligence  he  imparts  to  those  around  him,  but  the 
bare  presence  of  such  a  person  in  their  midst  exerts,  it  may  be 
a  silent,  but  still  a  powerful  influence.  He  excites  in  the  minds, 
especially  of  tlie  young,  an  intuitive  feeling  of  respect  for  himself, 
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and  thus  impresses  upon  them  a  sense  of  the  value  of  knowledge. 
His  example  some  at  least  will  endeavor  to  imitate,  while  all  will 
be  intellectually  improved.  Thus  his  influence  will  pervade  the 
whole  communit}^,  elevating  them  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
civilization. 

In  a  republic  like  ours  this  sMte  of  things  is  attended,  in  a  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  with  the  happiest  consequences;  since  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  prosperity  of  our  government  must  depend  on  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  virtuous  people,  in  whom  it  had  its  origin,  and  from 
whom  it  derives  all  its  powers. 

The  professional  man,  while  he  faithfully  performs  the  duties 
assigned  to  him  as  such,  may  render  the  most  valuable  services  to 
those  among  whom  he  may  be  placed.  A  physician,  if  a  good  and 
upright  man,  has  it  in  his  power  greatly  to  contribute  to  the  general 
well-being  of  society.  Even  if  he  abandons  his  professional  pur¬ 
suits  to  engage  in  some  other  avocation,  his  education  may  still  be 
made  available  in  various  ways  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resides.  He  will  be  at  no  loss  in  find¬ 
ing  a  field  in  which  his  services  will  be  demanded  in  removing 
vices  and  abuses  that  originate  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  and 
which  can  be  eradicated  only  by  removing  their  causes. 

If  more  young  men  shall  be  qualified  to  practice  medicine  than 
may  be  required  to  supply  the  medical  wants  of  the  community,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  society  will  still  be  a  gainer,  and  especially 
if  such  young  men  shall  understand  and  properly  feel  their  true 
position  in  society  and  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  their  fel¬ 
low  beings  under  all  circumstances.  If  a  graduate  in  medicine 
should  see  fit  to  engage  in  agriculture  instead  of  following  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  a  livelihood,  think  ‘you  that  society 
would  suffer  any  detriment  on  account  of  having  an  intelligent  and 
well-educated  farmer  or  planter  among  its  members  ?  Would  the 
agricultural  interests  of  a  rural  district  be  injuriously  affected,  be¬ 
cause  a  professionally  educated  man  had  become  personally  and 
actively  connected  with  them  ?  Would  not  rather  his  intellectual 
acquirements,  his  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  his  more  eleva¬ 
ted  position  in  the  scale  of  reason  and  intelligence,  tend  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  neighbors ;  to  augment  instead  of  diminishing 
their  means  of  enjoying  the  legitimate  blessings  of  life,  by  giving 
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them  useful  hints  or  practical  and  theoretical  information  relating 
to  their  pursuits  as  well  as  adding  to  the  respectability  of  their 
calling.  I  know  of  no  kind  of  education  so  well  adapted  to  general 
usefulness  as  that  included  in  the  curriculum  of  medical  studies; 
none  in  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  mass  of  a  population  are 
so  generally  concerned. 

The  education  of  a  physician  includes  nearly  everything  that 
pertains  to  health  as  well  as  disease  ;  everything  that  tends  to  pre¬ 
serve  health,  as  well  as  to  restore  it  when  lost.  Me  is  the  appointed 
guardian  of  the  human  body.  Its  welfare  is  in  a  great  measure 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Because  a  young  man  lias  devoted  a  small 
jiortion  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  medical  science,  it  does  not  unfit 
him  for  other  pursuits  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  enables  him  to  render 
himself  far  more  useful  to  his  fellow  men ;  and  it  has  been  per¬ 
haps  not  inaptly  said,  that  all  that  can  be  got  out  of  life  is  useful¬ 
ness.  He  who  makes  himself  most  useful,  no  matter  in  what  par¬ 
ticular  way,  best  fulfills  the  great  end  of  human  existence.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  a  man  is  called  doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman, 
merchant,  or  mechanic.  Tlie  mere  title  that  has  been  conferred 
on  him  to  distinguish  him  from  others  is  not  necessarily  any  certain 
criterion  of  the  amount  of  usefulness  that  his  life  shall  afford. 

Perliaps  it  would  be  more  just  and  more  strictly  in  accordance 
with  their  object,  if  titles  were  founded  on  the  real  and  substantial 
good  that  men  may  have  done.  If  every  man’s  claim  to  honor 
and  distinction  were  to  be  tested  by  the  amount  of  good  that  he  has 
accomplished,  then  it  would  be  an  honorable  and  praiseworthy  am¬ 
bition  that  would  prompt  him  to  tlie  attainment  of  higli  title,  and 
when  it  was  acfjuired  he  might  feel  a  just  and  honest  pride  in  its 
possession.  A  man  then  would  not  toil  to  obtain  wealth  for  the 
sake  of  being  called  a  “  rich  man,”  nor  would  he  consume  the 
midnight  oil  that  he  might  be  known  among  his  fellow  men  as 
learned  above  the  rest.  If  he  labored  to  acquire  wealth  or  learn¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  with  the  hope  of  being  enabled  by  that  means  to 
do  more  good  to  his  fellow  beings. 

Such,  gentlemen,  I  trust  may  be  your  motive  in  seeking  the  title 
of  M.  D.  You  do  not,  I  am  sure,  desire  simply  to  be  known  in  the 
community  as  a  doctor ;  to  wear  your  title  as  a  pretty  maiden 
wears  her  trinkets.  You  do  not  wish  to  be  known  merely  as  a  doc- 
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tor,  but  you  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  known  as  one  who  has  the 
ability,  and  who  is  willing  to  give  to  the  sick  the  benefit  of  medical 
science,  or  to  do  good  in  any  way  as  opportunity  may  occur. 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  primary  object  in  seeking  knowledge  is 
to  augment  our  means  of  doing  good,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  make  a  wise  and  judicious  selection  from  the 
great  variety  that  is  presented  for  our  choice.  We  cannot  wisely 
attempt  to  grasp  the  whole.  It  would  necessarily  clog  the  powers 
of  the  mind  in  any  attempt  to  digest  and  arrange  it.  Hence  we 
should  exercise  an  elective  power.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  much  the 
quantity  as  the  quality  of  knowledge  which  determines  its  value. 
Ideas  are  in  one  respect  the  tools  which  the  mind  employs  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  purposes.  They  are  to  the  mind  what  the  apparatus 
of  his  laboratory  is  to  the  chemist.  Now  the  success  of  the  chem¬ 
ist  or  the  artist  depends  greatly  upon  the  appliances  which  they 
use.  The  chemist  would  not  only  fail  but  appear  perfectly  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  attempting  a  quantitative  analysis  of  Ihe  blood  with  such 
scales  as  answer  the  purposes  of  the  butcher’s  stall ;  or  the  artist 
who  should  undertake  to  delineate  in  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
beautiful  features  of  woman  the  more  beautiful  workings  of  the 
soul,  with  the  brush  of  a  house  painter.  Thus  it  is  with  the  mind. 
To  accomplish  its  ends  it  requires  ideas  of  a  definite  kind,  of  a 
particular  adaptation.  Few  may  answer  its  purpose,  or  many  may 
be  required;  but  be  they  few  or  many,  it  is  all  important  that  they 
be  of  the  right  stamp. 

You,  gentlemen,  cannot  afford  to  lumber  your  minds  with  ideas 
that  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  otherwise  than  in  making  you  appear 
learned.  Your  object  will  be  to  obtain  such  knowledge  as  consti¬ 
tutes  the  essential  elements  of  a  sound  medical  education.  You 
will  at  times  probably  experience  some  difficulty  in  rightly  estima¬ 
ting  the  value  that  properly  belongs  to  each  of  the  great  number  of 
ideas  that  will  be  presented  to  you.  Each  of  those  ideas,  however, 
will  have  its  intrinsic  as  well  as  its  relative  worth.  The  language 
in  which  it  is  conveyed,  or  the  authority  that  may  accompany  its 
expression,  cannot,  if  it  be  truth,  add  to  or  detract  from  its  real 
importance.  No  one  attaches  any  additional  value  to  a  sovereign 
because  it  bears  on  its  face  a  medallic  impression  of  queen  Victo¬ 
ria’s  face ;  and  every  one  will  admit  that  it  has  the  same  intrinsic 
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worth,  whether  it  is  honored  with  a  place  in  the  iron  safe  of  a 
marble  palace,  or  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  old  stocking  of  a 
successful  mendicant.  So  it  is  with  truth.  It  bears  the  impress 
of  the  immutable  laws  of  the  great  Author,  and  nothing  can  add 
to,  or  take  from,  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  truths,  which  collectively  constitute  a  complete  medical  edu¬ 
cation,  are,  in  their  isolated  state,  like  the  crude  material  of  which 
a  ship  is  constructed.  They  must  be  selected  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  Ideas  or  facts 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  lawyer  or  clergyman, 
might  be  comparatively  useless  to  the  physician — like  the  crook  in 
an  oak  thajt  would  be  worthless  in  the  construction  of  a  dwelling, 
and  yet  the  very  thing  that  is  required  in  the  keel  of  a  vessel. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  understand  the  best  method  of 
using  the  knowledge  which  we  have  obtained.  The  acquisition 
and  possession  of  knowledge  are  veiy  different  from  its  wise  and 
judicious  application.  A  person  may  have  a  vast  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  at  the  same  time  be  incapable  of  employing  it  success¬ 
fully.  When  we  speak  of  a  medical  education,  we  mean  some¬ 
thing  more  than  tlie  attainment  of  medical  knowledge;  we  include, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  ability  to  use  tliat  knowledge  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  constitutes  the  art  of  our  profession,  the  applica- 
'  tion  of  our  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  its  appropriate  remedies. 

A  man  may  understand  the  science  of  music  without  being  able  to 
perform  the  simplest  j)iece ;  or  ho  may  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
mechanics  and  yet  have  no  skill  as  an  operator. 

The  successful  practice  of  medicine  requires  not  only  a  rigid 
discipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  also  a  careful  training  of  the 
special  senses.  To  the  latter  the  physician  is  indebted  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  disease  and  his  means  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  He 
listens  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  detect  any 
deviation  that  may  occur  in  them,  indicating  the  existence  of  any 
abnormal  condition  of  tliat  organ.  The  sense  of  vision  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  using  in  reading  the  various  signs  of  disease  that  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  address  themselves  to  this 
sense.  His  knowledge  of  the  pulse  is  derived  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  sense  of  smell  enables  him  to  discriminate  between 
different  diseases  by  observing  the  peculiar  odor  emitted  by  each. 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  advantages  which  tlie  medical  student 
secures  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  independent  of 
its  applications  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  Of  the  various  branches 
of  medical  science,  Anatomy  in  this  respect  stands  pre-eminent.  In 
the  abundance  of  material  which  it  affords  to  the  reflective  mind  it 
surpasses  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  departments  of  natural  science. 
The  anatomist  occupies  a  position  that  enables  him  to  observe  and 
study  with  peculiar  advantage  humanity  in  all  its  phases. 

Having  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  apartment  appropriated  to 
the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  he  has  become  familiar  with  the 
presence  of  the  dead.  Although  silence  there  reigns  supreme,  yet 
his  thoughts  are  busy.  There  are  eyes  before  him,  but  they 
see  not;  there  are  ears  about  him,  but  they  hear  not;  there  are 
tongues  near  him^  but  no  voice  is  heard.  Yet  he  is  not,  and  feels 
that  he  is  not,  alone,  for  he  is  among  his  chosen  companions,  the 
dead.  He  is  there  to  interrogate  the  dead  ;  to  learn  from  them  what 
he  could  never  learn  from  the  living;  to  survey  with  his  own  eyes 
the  interior  of  that  organism  which  infinite  wisdom  had  designed  as 
a  fit  abode  for  an  immortal  spirit  during  its  sojourn  on  earth.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  he  pursues  his 
task ;  and  still  he  is  far,  very  far,  from  its  completion.  He  has 
gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  temple  of  thought ;  he  has  entered 
it  and  beheld  the  immediate  residence  of  the  soul ;  he  has  looked 
upon  the  matter  which  had  felt  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  and 
had  become  the  habitation  of  an  immortal  principle.  Long,  long 
did  he  pause  when  he  reached  this  point  in  his  researches  to  con¬ 
template  the  mysterious  blending  and  commingling  that  had  taken 
place  in  this  part  between  mortality  and  immortality;  the  spot 
where  heaven  and  earth  had  met  to  provide  for  the  former  a  race 
of  immortal  beings.  He  has  attentively  examined  the  delicate  and 
intricate  organs  which  had  been  provided  to  place  the  mind  in  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  external  world;  to  enable  it  to  drink  in  tbe  knowledge 
essential  to  its  growth  and  development,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a  higher 
and  more  extended  sphere  of  activity  in  another  world.  He  has 
viewed  the  various  other  and  grosser  parts  whose  office  had  been  to 
secure  the  growth  and  preservation  of  the  body  until  the  object  of 
its  creation  had  been  attained. 
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Before  him  now  btands  a  vivid,  a  living  picture  of  the  last,  the 
crowning  work  of  creation.  He  closes  his  eyes  and  still  the  picture 
loses  none  of  its  vividness;  in  its  outlines  and  in  all  its  details  it  is 
clear  and  distinct  to  his  mental  vision.  Now,  he  is  gazing  not  at  a 
borrowed  picture  but  at  himself.  His  dead  companions  were  but  a 
mirror  in  which  be  is  permitted  to  see  reflected  a  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  fearful  and  wonderful  organism.  He  stands  in  awe 
before  Him  whose  power,  whose  wisdom  and  intelligence  are  so 
strikingly  exhibited  in  his  own  physical  organization.  He  himself 
is  the  nature  through  which  he  is  permitted  to  look  up  to  nature’s 
God.  Now  when  he  looks  upon  the  human  form  his  admiration  is 
increased  a  thousand  fold,  because  he  sees  displayed  in  it  inlinitely 
njore  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Creator. 

In  his  study  and  contemplation  of  the  human  ^rame  the  anato¬ 
mist  naturally  reverts  to  the  creation  of  man.  He  sees  a  lifeless 
l>ody  in  form  contrasting  strangely  with  the  living  forms  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Its  lofty  brow,  its  adaptation  to  the  erect  atti¬ 
tude,  the  ingenious  construction  of  its  hands,  all  bear  the  impress 
of  high  destiny.  It  is  a  human  body  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its 
Maker.  It  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  for  no  disease  has  marred  its 
beauty  or  destroyed  its  perfection.  There  are  no  signs  of  decay, 
for  it  has  not  yet  lived.  It  is  a  new  tenement  ready  for  its  occu- 
]>ant.  The  breath  of  life  is  breatiied  into  it  and  it  moves,  a  living 
man,  tlic  image  of  his  Creator.  Words  cannot  portray  the  sublimity 
and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Well  may  the  anatomist  feel  delight 
in  contemplating  it;  in  reproducing  in  his  own  mind  the  first  link 
of  that  mighty  chain  of  wliich  he  himself  is  part.  Often  as  he  is 
engaged  in  his  daily  pursuit,  the  first  human  heart  that  begun  to 
beat  at  the  bidding  of  its  Maker,  the  first  human  lungs  that  yielded 
a  passive  obedience  to  tlie  swelling  chest,  the  eyes  that  first  trans¬ 
mitted  to  a  human  soul  the  image  of  an  external  object,  and  the 
cars  that  first  imparted  to  it  the  idea  of  sound,  all  pass  in  review 
before  his  mental  vision.  He  is  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  ages 
on  ages  which  intervene ;  for  he  feels  that  whatever  changes  have 
come  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  however  altered  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  man,  no  change  in  the  heart  that  beats,  the  eye 
that  sees,  or  the  car  that  hears,  has  ever  occurred. 
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When  the  anatomist  looks  upon  the  human  body  as  a  pari 
of  creation,  and  regards  it  in  its  intimate  relations  to  mind,  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  attach  to  it  a  high  degree  of  importance. 
Contrasted  with  other  forms  of  matter  it  has  in  his  estimation  a 
value  infinitely  above  them.  No  work  or  device  of  man  can  con¬ 
ceal  from  his  view  the  nobler  work  of  God.  The  arbitrary  lines 
drawn  by  birth  or  wealth  separating  individuals  and  dividing  them 
into  classes,  have  in  his  mind  no  existence.  He  sees  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  physical  organization  of  him  who  occupies  the  humble 
cottage,  and  him  who  spends  his  days  in  the  halls  of  luxury. — 
In  both  he  sees  the  same  noble  work  of  God,  and  as  such  appreci¬ 
ates  them.  The  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  heart  which  beats  in 
the  bosom  of  the  child  of  poverty  declares  the  wisdom  and  gcx)d- 
ness  of  its  Creatoi;  equally  with  that  of  the  child  of  fortune.  While 
he  would  disregard  unnatural  and  artificial  distinctions  between 
man  and  man,  he  would  not  overlook  such  as  depend  on  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  human  ao-encv. 

To  the  anatomist  the  destruction  of  human  life  is  painful.  He 
looks  at  the  carnage  of  the  battle  field  with  feelings  of  horror.  He 
counts  not  merely  the  number  of  the  slain,  but  the  number  of  the 
hearts  that  have  ceased  to  beat,  of  eyes  that  are  closed  forever  to 
the  objects  of  earth,  of  ears  that  can  no  longer  transmit  the  sound 
of  melody  to  an  immortal  mind,  of  muscles  that  shall  no  more  re¬ 
spond  to  the  commands  of  a  human  will.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
death  of  a  human  being  must  appear  far  different  from  what  it  can 
to  one  who  merely  regards  that  body  as  a  whole. 

The  preservation  of  human  life  from  the  ravages  of  disease  is  to 
him  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest.  He  sees  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  human  family  falling  victims  to  the  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind  ere  they  have  entered  the  period  of  manhood,  and  he  inquires 
if  there  be  no  way  to  prevent  such  awful  destruction  of  life  ?  The 
result  of  his  inquiry  is,  that  if  it  can  be  done  it  must  be  effected 
by  employing  such  means  as  God  has  placed  in  our  hands.  What, 
then,  are  the  means  which  we  possess  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  work  ;  and  who  shall  be  authorized  to  select  and  direct 
the  use  of  the  appropriate  means  ? 

It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  say  that  in  order  to  understand  the  na- 
ture  of  disease,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  body  is  indis- 
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pensable ;  that  it  must  be  studied  both  in  a  healthy  and  diseased 
condition.  The  proper  persons  to  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  must 
be  those  who  have  especially  qualified  themselves  for  this  work, 
who  have  carefully  studied  the  laws  of  health  and  the  conditions 
requisite  to  the  observance  of  those  laws,  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  results  of  the  labors  and  experience  of  the  thousands 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  diseases  and  their 
treatment.  This  is  the  course  pursued  in  every  other  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness,  even  in  the  most  common  affairs  of  life.  Who  would  think 
of  employing  an  engineer  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  a  steam  en¬ 
gine  ?  or  of  confiding  the  affairs  of  a  bank  to  one  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  finances?  But  unfortunately  this  will  not  hold  true  in  the 
course  too  frequently  pursued  towards  the  sick.  They  are  often 
placed  in  charge  of  those  who  have  devoted  little  or  no  time  to  the 
.study  of  disease;  who  know  nothing  about  the  human  body  or  the 
laws  that  govern  the  actions  of  its  various  parts.  Persons  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  employ  to  cut  a  garment  a  tailor  who  had 
not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  his  business,  will  neverthe¬ 
less  employ  in  case  of  sickness  an  ignorant  pretender,  a  notorious 
charlatan ;  or  they  will  purchase  nostrums  and  administer  them  to 
the  sick  instead  of  consulting  a  skillful  and  well-qualified  physi¬ 
cian  and  being  governed  by  his  advice.  And  this  there  is  too  good 
reason  to  believe  sometimes  occurs  in  the  case  of  persons  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  intelligence  and  general  good  sense. 

This  to  the  anatomist  appears  inconsistent  with  a  just  and  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  the  state  of  the  case.  It  seems  like  trifling  with  the 
works  and  designs  of  God ;  as  if  the  laws  which  he  has  stamped 
upon  man’s  physical  organization  could  be  disregarded  with  moral 
impunity.  To  him  the  laws  that  govern  life  and  health  seem  as 
obligatory  as  those  proclaimed  from  Mount  Sinai.  If  there  be 
upon  us  a  moral  obligation  to  preserve  life,  then  to  violate  or  disre¬ 
gard  the  laws  upon  which  their  preservation  depends,  is  to  incur  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  penalty.  The  same  is  true  in  sick¬ 
ness.  If  the  subject  of  disease  is  to  be  restored  to  health,  it  must 
be  done  by  observing  the  laws  which  control  diseases,  and  give  to 
remedies  their  efficacy.  To  violate  those  laws  by  the  use  of  im¬ 
proper  agents,  is  the  same  as  to  violate  the  laws  of  health.  The 
physical  penalty,  and  the  moral  one  too,  will  be  alike  incurred. 
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In  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  cannot  rely  upon  any  supernatu¬ 
ral  aid.  The  records  of  medicine  are  against  it.  Our  success  must 
depend  solely  upon  the  use  of  appropriate  means.  If  the  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  health  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  defy  the  efficacy 
of  our  remedies,  then  death  must  ensue.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  mor¬ 
tified  limb  being  restored;  or  of  a  new  nose  being  produced  except 
by  a  surgical  operation;  or  of  an  eye  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  disease  being  replaced  by  a  natural  one?  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  man  who,  having  had  a  leg  amputated,  should  rely  on 
a  supernatural  power  to  give  him  another  in  place  of  it?  Would 
he  not  be  advised  to  call  on  some  skillful  artist  for  aid,  and  to  be 
thankful  that  there  was  a  man  who  could  give  him  so  good  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  one  he  had  lost.  If  a  portion  of  the  lung  has  been 
destroyed  by  tuberculosis,  does  any  one  suppose  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
stored  ?  It  may  indeed  cicatrize,  in  the  same  way  as  a  stump 
after  an  amputation,  and  the  patient  may  recover  with  a  portion  of 
his  lung  gone.  But  if  this  should  occur,  it  must  take  place  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  that  regulate  the  recuperative  powers  of 
nature.  The  same  is  true  in  all  diseases.  As  we  cannot  in  all 
cases  clearly  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  disease,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  with  the  same  certainty  of  success  trust  to  our 
remedies,  there  may  be  a  strong  temptation  for  us  to  fall  back  upon 
a  supernatural  power  for  assistance.  This  however,  results  only 
from  our  inability  to  understand  the  intricate  and  complicated  laws 
which  govern  morbid  actions. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  laws  of  our  system  admit  of  a  wide  vari¬ 
ation  from  the  standard  of  health  without  being  followed  by  certain 
destruction  to  the  organism.  And  here  it  is  that  we  observe  the 
beautiful  workings  of  the  recuperative  powders  of  nature,  and  in 
this  we  see  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  frail  hu¬ 
manity.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  based  upon  this  ground.  It 
consists  in  co-operating  with  this  restorative  power  of  nature. 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  this  power  are  the  laws 
which  the  physician  must  observe  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  so 
that  the  physician  is  designed  to  be  a  co-worker  with  God  through 
his  laws  in  restoring  the  sick  to  health. 

Such  is  the  high  and  responsible  position  which  the  true  physi¬ 
cian  really  occupies. 
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However  pleasant  the  study  of  Anatomy  may  be  to  the  amateur, 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  medical  student.  A  knowledge  of  an  organ 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  its  morbid  conditions  ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  connections  with  other  organs  is  equally  necessary 
to  appreciate  its  sympathetic  relations.  The  signs  of  disease  are 
frequently  quite  remote  from  its  location,  and  the  symptoms  can 
be  traced  to  their  primary  source  only  through  anatomical  re¬ 
lations. 

Diagnosis  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  embarrassing  thing 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  To  explore  the  interior  of  the  body 
during  life  and  accurately  trace  its  morbid  conditions  often  severe¬ 
ly  tests  the  skill  of  the  most  learned  and  experienced  physician. 
And  his  success  in  determining  the  nature  and  location  of  disease 
will  very  often  be  proportionate  to  his  familiarity  with  the  internal 
organization  of  the  body.  No  man  can  rise  to  distinction  in  medi¬ 
cine  without  having  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Anatomy. 
He  may,  indeed,  obtain  notoriety,  as  a  quack  does,  by  the  practice 
of  art  and  deception.  But  when  he  does  this,  he  is  unworthy  to 
be  called  a  Physician. 

The  practice  of  Surgery  is  wholly  dependent  on  Anatomy.  The 
surgeon  cannot  proceed  with  safety  a  single  step  in  an  important 
operation  without  being  perfectly  familiar  with  the  parts  implicated. 
As  he  is  cutting,  he  must  see  with  his  mind’s  eye  the  exact  position 
and  relation  of  parts  before  they  have  been  exposed  by  the  knife. 
This  he  cannot  do  unless  he  has  obtained  by  careful  study  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  accurate  mental  picture  of  the  situation  and  relations  of 
the  region  involved.  In  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  injuries  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  surgeon  is  required  to  act  with  great 
promptitude.  The  emergency  of  the  case  allows  him  no  time  to 
consult  his  books,  and  consequently  he  is  left  entirely  to  his  own 
resources.  Unless  he  has  previously  prepared  himself  for  such 
occurrences  he  will  be  liable  to  be  placed  at  any  moment  in  a 
most  embarrassing  position.  But  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Anatomy,  operative  surgery  is  seldom  attended  with  any  great 
difficulty. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  operations  are  sometimes  so  long  post¬ 
poned  by  the  physician  in  attendance  before  a  surgeon  can  be 
consulted,  that  it  is  then  too  late  for  his  service  to  be  of  any  avail. 
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Every  medical  student  who  expects  to  be  located  in  the  country, 
should  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Anatomy  to  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  more  common  surgical  operations  and  such  as  do  not 
admit  of  delay  without  hazard  to  the  life  of  the  patient.  How 
mortifying  it  must  be  to  a  physician  to  be  placed  beside  a  patient 
whose  condition  demands  an  immediate  operation  while  yet  he 
dares  not  attempt  it  because  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
parts  involved.  If  death  should  be  the  result  of  the  delay,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 

As  Anatomy  is  essentially  a  demonstrative  science,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  desirable  that  every  student  should  become  thoroughly  versed  in 
it  during  his  attendance  on  lectures.  It  cannot  be  studied  to  the 
same  advantage  in  a  private  office  as  in  an  institution  where  the 
means  of  illustration  are  abundant.  Too  much  importance  cannot 
be  attached  to  practical  Anatomy.  It  is  the  dissecting  room  where 
the  student  learns  to  use  the  knife  upon  the  subject ;  to  separate 
the  various  tissues ;  to  observe  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  connected  together. 

In  closing  this  address,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  my  predecessors,  who,  having  finished  their  earthly  la¬ 
bors,  have  gone  to  the  world  of  spirits.  During  the  first  two  ses¬ 
sions  of  this  Institution,  if  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  as 
prosector  with  Samuel  George  Morton,  who  then  held  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  To  his  instructions  is  due  much  of  my 
success  in  anatomical  pursuits.  His  mode  of  teaching  was  charac¬ 
terised  by  great  simplicity  and  plainness.  He  endeavored  to  reach 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  through  both  the  eye  and  the  ear;  for  this 
purpose  his  language  was  plain  and  his  illustrations  clear  and  sim¬ 
ple.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  eminently  successful.  His  frank,  kind 
and  affable  manner,  won  for  him  the  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils. 
Although  he  is  gone,  his  name  and  his  works  are  still  with  us.  In 
his  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  his  pure  and  upright  life,  he 
has  left  an  enduring  monument  to  his  memory.  Of  William  R. 
Grant,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  just  and  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
memory  by  Prof.  Patterson,  meets  with  a  full  response  in  my  own 
heart,  as  I  am  sure  it  does  in  yours. 

In  the  career  of  these  men  there  is  much,  gentlemen,  to  excite 
our  admiration  and  stimulate  us  to  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
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our  duties  as  pupil  and  teacher.  As  the  measure  of  their  lives  was 
filled  up  with  acts  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  as  their  last  days 
on  earth  were  days  of  peace  and  cheerfulness  such  as  falls  only  to 
the  lot  of  the  good,  so  may  it  be  with  all  of  us  in  our  future  career 
and  in  our  final  end» 


